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N. £E. FARMER. rious influence upon the morals of the people, gam- | very bad until we got to Harrison prairie. ‘This 
———- -— bling and dissipation being too common, and petty prairie is 3 miles wide and about 12 miles long, 
WANDERINGS IN THE WEST IN 1839 theft scarcely rebuked. and is nearly all fenced and under cultivation, and, 
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(Continued from page 404.) 


Having purchased a horse and wagon I left Rich- 
mond in company with my friend, and following the 
Cumberland road, we crossed the river on a hand- 
some stone bridge, and passed through Centreville, 
Germantown, Cambridge city, (which is the county 
seat,) and Dublin, all of them small towns, but con- 
taining many good buildings and growing rapidly. 

After passing Dublin the land is more flat and 
swampy, andthere are fewer clearings, and the 
road for the most part is extremely bad: a smart 
shower in the afternoon caused us to seek shelter 
at a public house. 

The weather being fine the next morning we 
started early, and passing Lewisville, Ogden, and 
Raysville, we came to Greenfield, the seat of Han- 
cock county, 20 miles from Indianapolis. 

The road we travelled over today was execrable. 
At all the creeks there are steep precipitous banks 
of hard clay, which are really dangerous. I was 
twice thrown out of my wagon at these pitches, 
and many places were so bad that I dared not ride 
at all. Many of the streams are deep and tnuddy, 
and most of them are entirely without bridges, ‘The 
country is very flat and low, so that the water can- 
not pass off, but stands in pools, sometimes for 
miles on the sides of the road, until it is evapora- 
ted. The water of the wells has a strong smell of 
sulphur, and glasses soon become corroded; our 
horses refused to drink it unless verv thirsty. 

Greenfield is a small town of about 30 houses, a 
neat court house, two taverns, and several stores. 

We left early in the morning, and found the road 
similar to that we travelled over yesterday, until we 
came within 2 or 3 miles of Indianapolis, when we 
came to a district a little more rolling and dry. We 
reached the metropolis eirly in the afternoon and 
stopped over night. 

Indianapolis covers a large area, has a popula- 
tion of about 4000, and contains some good build- 
ings. The capitol is a good looking edifice, in the 
Grecian style, built of brick and stuccoed in imi- 
tation of marble. ‘There are two other buildings 
going up in the same style—one for the Parent 
State Bank, the other for the Branch. 

The merchants have a custom which I never no- 
ticed elsewhere, of hanging a festoon of red cloth, 
generally flannel, over their doors to catch the eyes 
of a passenger ata distance, and these are the first 
objects that attract the notice of a stranger coming 
into town. The business of the place i is smal! and 
particularly dull at this time, owing to the scarcity 
of money and the suspension of the public works. 
Indianapolis i is the focal centre of the splendid in- 
ternal improve. nents of the State ; and when they 
are completed according to the original plan, it 
must become an important city. There is but lit- 
tle attention paid to education, and the influx of 
adventurers and foreigners attracted hither by the 
public works in the vicinity, has exerted a delete- 





About 10 the next morning we left town, cross- 
ing a noble bridge built at the expense of the U. 
States, being in the route of the nativnal road, and | 
travelled 16 4-2 miles to Little’s, where we arrived 
just in time to escape a tremendous tempest, which 
lasted till dark. 

The next morning we started at 7 o'clock, found 
the road very muddy: the land not quite as flat as 
it is east of the capital, but yet too low and level to 
be healthy: there are short hills pretty steep, and 
being composed of hard clay, the rain had made 
them very slippery, and the travelling was very te- 
dious. We passed several little straggling villa- 
ges which are dignified with the name of towns, for 
in this part of the country a petty tavern and gro- | 
cery makes a town, and if there be a blacksmith’s | 
shop and two er Unree log cabins beside, it is “a. 
right smart town.” We stopped for the night two | 
miles west of Belmont, a town of the latter class. | 

According to my usual custom, I made particu- 
lar inquiries about the country, and I learned that | 
it is generally unhealthy in the latter part of sum- 
mer and autumn, when bilious fevers and ague pre- 
vail. ‘There are some public schools in which are 
taught orthography, reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, and the people seem to have no idea that any 
other branches are necessary except for doctors and 
lawyers. The farmers pay but little attention to 
their cattle: they have good horses and abundance 
of hogs. Corn and oats are their principal crops: 
they raise, however, some wheat, flax anda few 
potatoes: gardens are very rare: the soil is well 
adapted for trees, and they have some good orchards. 
Their living is plain and uniform—warin cakes, ba- 
con and coffee, with eggs occasionally. 

The next morning we moved on through Put- 
namsville and forded a considerable river, but found , 
the roads so muddy that we concluded to stop at 
Manhattan until the next day. Near Putnamsville 
there is a quarry of the best building stone to be 
found in the western country. It is a compact | 
limestone, and there are a good many men employ- 
ed there. 

Leaving Manhattan we rode until noon, when | 
we were overtaken by a heavy rain and took refuge 
in the cabin of a settler from “ York State,” whom 
we found very communicative and tolerably intelli- 
gent. This part of the State has been recently 
settled and is very little improved. The |and is 
mostly entered but is still cheap. There are at 
present no public schools, and a few years since 
the people had to go to Vincennes to mill, 40 miles, 
in boats, The rain having slacked we started, but 
had not gone far before the windows of heaven 
were again opened upon us, and we had to ride in| 
the rain 14 miles to Cunninghain’s, where we found | 
a good stable for our horses,a rare thing in this 
country, and excellent accommedations for our- 
selves, which our drenched situation made doubly 
agreeable. 

Resuming our journey in the morning, we found 
that the heavy rains yesterday had made the road 





them te get over, though not without peril. 


being what is called sand prairie, the water was 


|nearly all absorbed. 


‘Verre Haute is delightfully situated on the wes- 


| tern edge of the prairie, and on the east bank of 
the Wabash, and is quite a handsome town. Its 
high and dry situation would lead one to suppose 
| that it is healthy ; 
| the west, it is far otherwise. 
| good share of business and is fust gaining in inn- 


but like all other river towns ia 
However it has a 


portance, 
Having mentioned the Cumberland or national 


‘road, as it is called, upon which so much of the 
_ public treasure has been lavished during more than 


twenty years past, it will be proper to saya few 
words about its present condition and the public 
sentiment with regard to it. This road commen- 
ces in Virginia, and is Jaid out in nearly a straight 
line across Ohie and Indiana, ina direction a little 
south of west, and wil] perhaps be continued to 
| the Mississippi river. The road is macadamised 
and finished in the most durable manner as far as 
Columbus in Ohio. About four miles at Richmond, 
Ind., a short piece at Centreville, about six milés 
at Indianapolis, and three miles at Terre Haute, 
together with a few bridges are completed in the 
same substantial manner; the remainder of the 
way the road has been graded, that is, the road bed 
has been formed with eartli, some of the hills have 
been excavated, and valleys embanked, and in that 
situation has been open to the public travel In 
wet weather holes will be made in which the water 


| settles-end the continual passing soon wears into 


cradle soles and gulleys which frequently become 
impas.able, then a few logs are threwn in, often 
by travellers themselves, just sufficient to enable 
In this 
way the road has been cut up, and the labor that 
has been done nearly lost; yet this is the great 


‘thoroughfare for western travel, and bad as it 3s, 


perhaps there is none better in Indiana, The peo- 
ple say that it is a national concern and that the 


federal government is bound to complete it, and 


they will not meddle with it. In the mean time it 
‘furnishes a fertile subject for party politicians to 
quarre! about, and a stump speech would be deem- 


ed incomplete without some flaming passages re- 
_Specting the national road, 


We stopped only one day at Terre Haute and 
left in the afternoon of the next, and hearing that 
the road was very bad on the other side, we went 
7 miles up the river and crossed at Durkee’s ferry. 
The river here is 240 yards wide. Our road was 
through timber for five :niles, when learning that 
there were no taverns nor any houses for some dis- 
tance ahead, we stopped at a farm house where we 
were well accommodated. 

The next morning we resumed our journey over 
a bad road, through timber and barrens, skirting the 
grand prairic, and at 11 o’clock we reached Paris, 
the seat of Edgar county, Illinois, This is a pretty 
town, builtin the form of a hollow square; the 
court house and other county buildings occupying 
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the centre. Leaving Paris we entered upon the 
grand prairie. ‘To the north as far as the eye can 
reach, we could see nothing but an ocean of grass ; 
to the seuth and west timber could be seen, but at 
a great distance, The nearest house upon the road 
ia ten miles from town. Some two or three miles 


man, has an estate of 3000 acres, most of it fenced. 
His house is on a little eminence in the edge of a 


small grove, and commands a view of the whole 
country from ten to fifteen miles round. 


(Continued on page 412.) 
Forthe N. FE. Farmer 


CIDER AND APPLES. 

Mr Cotman—lI promised in my last letter to 
say something about cider; and [ hope you will 
not consider this choice of subject, at this particn- 
lar time, as having any special bearing on “hard 
cider,” for my object is, to make good cider for 
both political parties. 

The common wines of France are not much 
stronger or better than our common cider, and not 
ao good as the best. If those wines were treated 
no better than our cider is, in the inaking and keep- 
ing, they would be no better than hard cider, and 
nut fit to be drank in “ log cabins.” 

Mr Editor, it is hard to get rid of old habits; and 
the very word cider is now bewildering my thoughts 
with politics, although I detest professed politicians, 
Permit me, therefore, a short digression, and f will 
then drive these thoughts from my mind, and go 
back to my real cider barrel. When! saw a log- 
hut in New York, with fire and drink within, there 
flashed into my mind a Latin verse, from whnt 
author I do not now remember, but so. applicable, 
as a motto for the log cabin, that I would have of- 
fered it to the hutites, if I had known them. The 
‘verse was made on the occasion of some nuptial 
festivities, and very ancient. This shows that the 
new ensignia is very classical, let those who ridi- 
cule it say what they may about it:— 

“Inde casas postquam, ac pels, ignemque et potus 
pararunt.” 

When huts,}and skins and fire and.drink they had 
prepared. 

In France, the grapes from waich the wine is 
made, are carried immediately from the vineyard to 
the press, and are not allowed to remain for weeks 
in heaps, and go through the several degrees of fer- 
mentation to the putrid, like our apple heaps; al- 


though in some places, where a sweet wine is | 


wanted, the grapes are spread to the sun in dry 
places, to permit them to evaporate a portion of 
their more aqueous parts before they are pressed. 
This is a cheap mode of concentration without 
boiling, as we boil cider sumetimes. 

As soon as the liquor is expressed, it is put to 
ferment ; and as soon as that is completed, it is 
put into light, clean, salphured casks, which are 
kept constantly full, bunged hand-tight and air- 
tight, with clean linen bung cloths: hand-tight, for 
the convenience of filling up every day, to keep 
the liquor from the air and prevent the acetous fer- 
mentation. 

After a certain time, (differing with different 
wines, Climate and other circumstances, which ex- 
perience indicate,) the wine is drawn off the lees, 
and still kept in casks always full. This exclu- 


sion from the air is the great seeret; and the fill- 
ing up should never be with bad liquor: it would 


be better to do it with water than with cider on 
the turn. 


| 
| 


north of the roed Mr Bradshaw, an English gentle- | 





The exclusion of the air and the drawing from 
‘the lees, are sufficiently important to merit particu- 
lar consideration. And to show that the ancient 
epicurians understood this matter well, we have 
but to examine the shape and seeming whimsicali- 
ty of the vessels in which they kept their precious 
| wines, called amphori, and now found in the cel- 
lars of Herculaneum and Pompeii. These ampho- | 
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rot on the trees. It seems to me that this should 
never happen. In such years of abundance, it 
would be well to pick the best of them and make 
ciderthat would be much better than usual, and 
keep longer. Perhaps something may be done with 
them im imitation of the treatment of grapes when 
swect wine is waited. A portable chopping trough 
might be carried from tree to tree, to chop the ap- 


| ri are made like the olive jars, with small mouths | ples and Jeave thein spread to evaporate for a few 
‘and pointed at the lower end; so that they cannot days; thus, there would be less liquor but richer 


stand. 


The smal} opening at the top is to facili-;in sacharine matter. 


‘the liquor then might be 


‘tate the corking and to expose the smallest surface | expressed for drink, or to be boiled down to molas- 


possible to the air during that operation. 


They | 


ses. Or, finally, the apples thus cheaply dried, 


'sometimes dropped in a little oil before corking, | would make good food for hogs and catthe—very 
‘but this would be less efficacious with our cider | nutritive and fattening. 
' barrels. which soon present a large surface of-un- | 


covered liquor. But Yankee ingenuity will reme- | 


Udrink no liquor but woeter; and [ had some 
scruples about writing this cider story ; for I be- 


| dy this evil one of these days, when they reflect on lieve that water, and not much of that, is very con- 


‘the lower part of the Roman aimphori is to confine 
\the remaining lees to as small a compass as possi- 
ible; for these lees soon become tartarous, and fi- 


the reason of the thing. Now the tapered form of | 


nally a concrete tartar, and injure the liquor in the 
same ratio as their two surfaces correspond. 

‘The manufacturers of our common junk dottles | 
are guided by the same philosophy; although some 
people think the indenture at the bottom is to di- | 
minish the contents which would be against their 
interests, as some of them have of lcte discovered, 
‘who make bottles without that necessary indenture. 
Perhaps they were ignorant of its true use. The 
narrow’space between this indenture and the sides 
of the bottle, confines the sediment of the liquor to 
the smallest surface, and answers the purpose of 
the Roman amphori. Yet we hear often of the ad- 
vantage of leaving wines on their lees. Now if 
the lees be of very good old Madeira, and the wine 
put upon them be ordinary, it is not improbable | 
that it will impart some of the Madeira flavor ; but | 
pure tartar or concrete lees of any wine can never ' 
improve liquor. All liquor should be kept cool and | 
in dark places, and transvased as little as possible. 





Cider or any other liquor may be fined by a very | 
simple and quick process, by filtering it upward | 
through sand. For this purpose, set a cask end- 
wise, fix to it a false bottom, a few inches from the 
real bottom; perfurate the false bottom with holes ; 
cover this bottom with a clean piece of cotton cloth ; 


then on that spread a layer of fine clean sand, about | 





six inches thick ; over that spread another piece of | 
cotton, and on that spread a layer of sand as thick | 


ducive to a complete digestion of food; and conse- 
quentiy healthful. Water is, inthe hands of nature, 
the great instrument of composition and decompo- 
sition of all animal and vegetable matter. Howev- 
er, apple trees we shall have, apples we shall eat, 
and cider we shal! drink: let us therefore use them 
all tothe most advantage. The trees themselves, 
may | believe, be made to act a more important 
part in rural econemy than heretofore. They now 
oecupy large tracts of good arable ljand; often the 
best partofa farm, with the finest southern expo- 
sition; whereas they might be made the protecting 
bulwarks of minor vegetation, keeping off the north- 
ern enemy which sometimes Jays prostrate acres of 
thrifty corn. They would also attract moisture 
from regions which the more humble vegetables 
cannot reach. 

In making borders: of apple trees to the north- 
ward, I. would recommend, however, not to make 
them single, but of more rows than one, according 
to circumstances, that the protection may be more 
effectual, and that they may protect each other 
also. 

Frederick Tudor, Esq. bas succeeded in raising 
a large number of fruit and ornamental trees, in one 
of the most exposed situations on the coast of Amer- 
ica—on the northeast side of Nahant, a high prom- 
ontory projeeting out into the open sea. simply by 
the aid of a high, open, slat fence. 

Your friend and humble servant, 
WILLIAM FOS/ ER. 


To Preserve Fence Posis, &c.—It is often the 


‘as the depth of the cask will admit, so as to leave 
it a few inches below the top. _ Before this filter is 
so made up, a tube of wood or metal must be placed 
in the cask, going through the false bottom and ris- 
‘ing above the open end of the cask. Through this 
tube the liquor is poured with a tunnel, and forces 
) its way upwards, leaving all impurities below, and 
| flows out through a pipe ora notch at the top. ‘the 


S sand should be eompact and wet before the liquor 


‘is poured in. If it should be desired to filter cider 
on the acetous turn, or when it is becoming sour, 
it may be improved and almost restored, by adding 
‘to the filter immediately above the first layer, an 
‘extra layer of pounded charcoal and flour of sul- 
| phur—nine parts charcoal and one payt sulphur. 
| Then if the liquor prove dead or vapid, it may be 
; enlivened and made a pleasant, brisk summer drink, 
'by putting into each cask a small quantity of good 
yeast and rye meal, shaking and bunging well the 
casks. 

I am informed that apples are sometimes so abun- 
dant in the Connecticut valley, that they are left to 


‘case where lime is used for plastering and other 
purposes, the siftings and refuse are thrown away 
las useless. But it is better economy to put it 
}around fence and gate posts, as it will greatly pre- 
serve them from decay. Leached ashes are very 
|goodfor the same purpose. If slacked lime or 
| leached ashes were sprinkled over the wooden pave- 
| nents in our cities when first put down, it would 
'render them much more durable than when sand 
jor gravel alone is used.— Genesee Far. 

| 


Caking of the Bag or Udder in Cows.—In newly 
calved cows, the udder sometimes hardens or cakes 
jas itis called, and a remedy should be applied 
without delay. One of my cows in this condition, 
was lately treated with soft soap, externally ap- 
plied in the evening, and the next morning she was 
well, [have heard no complaint of her since.— 
Corr. of Genesee Far. 





Water in which potatoes have been boiled should 
never be given to aniinals, as it is poisonous, 
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PLYMOUTH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORT ON FANCY ARTICLES. 


Betsey P, Fobes, Bridgewater, for 2 Stool 


Covers, 
Mrs M. C. Virgin, Carver, 2 Stool Covers, 
‘ James A. Leonard, Middleborough, 1 
Stoo] Cover, 

« Jacob Thompson, 
Stool Cover, 
Hannah M. Lathlin, East 

Thistle Lamp Mats, 
Hannah M. Lathlin, East Bridgewater, 2 
Lamp Mats, 
Miss Fanny Leonard, Bridgewater, 2 Lamp 
Mats, 
Mrs Josiah Bisby, Rochester, 1 Lamp Mat, 
Rosella Ford, Marshfield, ! Lamp Mat, 
Caroline Bassett, Bridgewater, 3 Lamp Mats, 
Ann Christian, Bridgewater, 2 Lamp Mats, 
Ann Elizabeth Eddy, E. Middleborough, 1 
Black Lace Veil, 


Middleborough, 1 


Bridgewater, 2 


Ruth Backus, E. Middleborough, | Black 
Lace Veil, 

Sarah H. Turner, Duxbury, 1 White Lace 
Veil, 

Hannah Backus, Middleborough, 1 Black 
Lace Veil, 

Eliza T. Perkins, Duxbury, 3 painted Cur- 
tains, 

Mary Leonard, Bridgewater, | Wrought Sam- 
pler, 

Eliza A. Crooker, Bridgewater, |} Wrought 
Sampler, 


Charlotte Christian, Bridgewater, 1 Wrought 
Sampler, framed, 

Susan L. Revere, Bridgewater, 1 Wrought 
Muslin Collar, 

Mrs W. W. Barker, 1 Wrought Muslin Col- 
lar, 

Fanny D. Kingman, Middleborougi, 1 
Wrought Muslin Cape, 

Lydia Kingman, Middleborough, 1 Wrought 
Muslin Cape, 

Fanny P. Kingman, Middleborough, | 
Wrought Muslin Cape, 

Aurelia F. Jacobs, Scituate, 1 Wrought Mus- 
lin Cape, 

Mrs James A. Leonard, Middleborough, |! 
Wrought Muslin Cape, 

Mrs James A. Leonard, Middleborough, 1 
Wrought Muslin Collar, 

Elizabeth A. Dunbar, Bridgewater, 1 
Wrought Muslin Cape, 

Miss H. Basset, Bridgewater, 1 
Muslin Collar, 

Emily M. Washburn, Bridgewater, 1 Wrought 
Muslin Collar, 

Hannah R. Crooker, Bridgewater, 1 Wrought 
Muslin Collar, 

Jane Hayward, Plympton, 1 Wrought Mus- 
lin Collar, 

Hannah M. Lathlin, ©. Bridgewater, 1 Lace 
Collar, 

Isabella T. Hartwell, W. 
Thread Collar, 

Cordelia F. Hartwe!!, W. 
Thread Collar. 

Sarah Harlew, Middleborough, 1 
Cape, 

Sarah E. Hathaway, N. 
Wrought Lace Cape, 


err ate Ducnusy 


Wrought 


Bridgewater, 1 
Bridgewater, | 
Maslin 


Middleborough, ! 
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Sarah H. Leonard, Duxbury, I wrt. lace cape, 37 
Jane Reed, W. Bridgewater, 1 * ‘ ‘ 50 | 
Lydia R. Kingman, Middleboro’, 1 wrt. bag 
and watch case, 50 
Mrs Joshua Washburn, Bridgewater, | linen 
table cloth, 2 0 
Betsey B. Kingman, ‘ Lwrt.Jinenapron, 25 
Hannah H. Leach, W. Bridg., fruit basket, 50 | 
Patience Fuller, Hanson, 2 fur capes, 2 00} 
do do do 2 chair cushions, 50 
Geo. H. Brown, E, Bridg., writing ink and 
perfumery, 2 00 


Elizabeth Whitman, Pembroke, lace edging, 1 00 


Paulina T. Damon, Bridgewater, 50 
Hannah Backy, Middleboro’, ‘ 50 
Mary FE. Murdock ‘ I pr wrt. shoes, 25 
Hannah Barker, Pembroke, silk safety chain, 25 
Mrs John Howard, W. Bridg., bead chain, 79 
Hannah M. Lathlin, EF. do., ‘ ‘ 50 

Geo. H. Brown, ‘ § samples gold card 
printing, 2 00) 

de do * <1 pair miniature 
socks, 25 
| Deborah Hale, Bridgewater, 1 bead bag, 38 
| Amelia W. Hyde, ‘ 1 wrt. child’s frock, 1 00 
| Martha W. Hyde, « ! ‘lace * cap, 25 
| Doreas Society, Hanover, 1 linen cambric cap, 75 


Mrs Ww. P. Cutter, Bridgewater, Llace cap, 50 
Miss H. Bassett, ‘ velvet puinting, 25 
‘ Betsey Hooper, 1 Dunstable bonnet,. ¢ 








Total amount of awards, 
N. STETSON, Chairman. 


From the Boston Courier. 
| om 
CANKER WOR}! 

| 'To the Editor of the Courier : 

' North Natick, and many other towns in this neigh- 
borhood, to observe the desolating effects of the 


| spread of the canker-worm over some of our best | 


| orchards. 


; | the eye, as well as ruinous ultimately to the tree— 
‘as it occasions a second production of the foliage, | 


and this, if it continues for asnuccession of years, is 
' most destructive of vegetable life in all trees, 
Many of the modes of prevention, too, sre as ru- 
|inous as the worm itself. The application of tar 
{to the bark T have had occasion to rue! Oil ts 
| bad in any mixture, and in fact, whatever has been 


= | recurred to, seems, from the expense, or some other | 


‘cause founded on want of attention or experience, 
| discouraging. 


| ‘The obiect wished for by many is, tat our far- | 


| mers would try how the worm can %€ circumscrib- 
‘ed in its ravages or destroyed et the tree. Many 

farmare on this head 4 —First, when the 
| the tree, to throw ashes or lime amongst the leaves. 





| 


This, if effectual, would be the most thorough mod 


| 
| 


—as it would have the effect to close the career 
| or inroad of these desolating visitants. 
But it will be recollected that this experiment 


must be immediately made, as the worm is about 
descending into the earth to lie by for another year, 

The writer, by an application of this sort, put an 
end to the ravages, some years since, of a species 
of slug-worm, and entirely destroyed them. The 
exrertor covering, however, of the canker-worm, 9s 
not so favorable for success in this experiment. 

If too lute for this trial, for | have observed that 
some of the worms have finished their work and be- 
gan to descend, the next object is their destruction 
or discouragement in the earth, 

That they can be lessened or destroyed by the 
application of lime ashes, or some caustic matter, 


| seems to be a prevailing opinion with many inge- 


nious and observing agriculturists, whose commu- 


| nications have been before the community through 


the publications made by the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society. 

That ashes and lime have been placed closely 
round the body of the tree, and with good effect, 
seems unquestionable, 

This, too, is obnoxious to the borer; and that 
excellent observer, Mr Lowel], made use of a lime 
mortar, in which he encased the whole body of the 





00 | this pest. 


$50 00 | 


I was grieved, on passing through Brighton, | 


The appearance is most unpleasant to | 


| observations have been s«ggested by intelligent | 
dew is on| 


tree near the ground, and prevented the entry of 
It is. no emall recommendation to the 





_ © Malencia Hooper,‘ 1 ‘ ‘ 5 00 | within suggestions to say that it is believed they 
Hannah M. Lathlin, E. Bridg., 1 variegated | coincided wath his opinions. 
straw bonnet, 2 00! ‘The desire of the writer is, to invite a course of 
| Jerusha Sylvester, Hanover, 2 cov’d stools, 75 | experiment through the whole progress and trans- 
| Hannah Backus, Middleboro’, 1 ‘ ‘ 25 | mutations of this destroyer during the year. 
| Sarah E. Hathaway, N.do 1 wrt. lacecape, 00} To do this a beginning must be at once made— 
.| Sarah H. Leonard, Duxbury, 1 « hi ual 00 | and to this the co operation of those who are thus 

| Jane Reed, W. Bridgewater, 1 ‘ ‘ 00 | severely annoyed, is invited forthwith. 

Hannah Backus, Middleboro’, 1 * ‘ collar, 00 I am yours, ae « 
| Sarah H. Turner, Duxbury, 1 pr wrt. cuffs, 25 Dorchester, June 5th, 1840. 
Mrs B. Bates, Bridgewater, 3 lamp mats, 25 a a ae 

Caleb H. Packard, N. do © 1 work box, 2 00 | Dadenthin Sat Qeiens Satie: 
| Sally Thomas, Duxbury, 1 fancy rug, 100) ack 


; 
| To prevent the taste of turnips in butter.—One of 


| your correspondents wants to know how to prevent 
| the taste of turnips in the buiter from cows fed on 
| these roots, and having had some experience in the 
matter, [ will give you an answer to the inquiry. 

In some of the best districts in England, the taste 
of the cream and butter is affected by the manure 
| used on the pastures, and the following means are 
adopted to prevent tt. The first inethod is almost 
universally practiced onthe milk and cream brought 
into the London market. It Dissolve 
}ounce of nitre (saltpetre) ina pint of pure water, 


is this: al 
}and put a quarter of the pint into every fifleen gal- 
lons of milk as brought from the cows. This will 
effectually prevent any bad flavor, and cause the 
| milk and cream to keep sweet a longer time. The 
quantity of nitre is so very s:nall, that it does not 
at all atfect the wholesomeness of the milk. 


21 Method—Let the cream get well sour; and 
before churning, take ont a quarter of a pint of the 
cream and put it into a well scalded pot or jar, in- 
to which gather the next crea, and stir it well; 
do the same with each successive gathering, until 
enough is saved and well soured, ready for a sec- 
ond churning ; thentake out a smali quantity and 


| commence anew as before. 


The cream being sour before churning, is no det- 
riment to it, and this method will prevent any bad 
taste in the butter. Yours, W.R., 





- 


‘ 
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For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE FOR FARMERS. 

« JunispRUDENCE—the science of law.” And 
what have farmers to do with this? Theirs is cer. 
tainly a very peaceful and quiet professton—one 
that is most particularly calculated to excite and 
promote kindly and exalted feelings towards our 
fellow men, and indeed all things, else the injunc- 
tion “dress the earth and keep it,” had never been 
given by a kind and merciful father to man, who 
was created to be a happy and consistent being. 
But the Creator's image which was so strongly im- 
pressed on the spiritual visage of him who was 
destined to fill a sphere “ but little lower than the 
angels,” has become stranvely effaced ; and instead 
of being a messenger of mercy and kindness to his 
fellows, man, in too many sad instances, is the very 
genius of wretchedness and ruin, and his perver- 
sion is so great, that unless restrictions are put up- 
on his propensities, the earth, set moving in its 
sphere as a place where he might be happy, would 
become a perfect Pandemonium. 

‘lo the existence of such an undesigned state of 
things then, we must acknowledge our indebted- 
ness for the necessity of lawgivers, magistrates and 
laws. The preservation of ife, protection of prop- 
erty—indeed all the rights which men hold dear re- 
quire their existence. But the fact that they do 
and must exist does not involve the supposition 
that men cannot be honest, industrious, and possess 
every other virtue, for which many have been high- 
ly distinguished without their restraints. There 
are those, we hope, in every community—we know 
there are in some—who would maintain the ut- 
most integrity of character if there were no«laws 
but those of conscience and heaven to direct them. 
There are others upon whom law imposes no re- 
straint except such as arises from fear of punish- 
ment: and again those who choose to experience 
their utility and effect by practical illustration. For 
the former class laws were not designed, except as 
a protection: for the two latter they present a three 
fold influence—protection, restraint and punish- 
ment. 

All laws then, are designed for the general’ good. 
They suppose every individual of a State or nation 
to be that State or nation, and in this way their 
bearing upon the whole is brought abont in such a 
way that the effect must be alike essential to all. 
Hence they can give exclusive privileges’ to none, 
nor can they in any way detract from one indivi- 
dual’s right of freedom or conscience, unless’ the 
good of the whole, himse!f included, require it. ‘ius 
the safety ofthe community requires that the shief 
should be dislodged from the community, and his 
rights of social intercourse disfranchised, and his 
own safety and well being requires the same; for 
if a lawless state of things existed his property 
would be in danger from the incursion of some kin- 
dred, untamed spirit, or he might pursue a course 
of recklessness, going on from bad to worse, until 
his life instead of his liberty became the forfeiture, 
in order to insure protection to the fives of many 
of his fellow-men. 

Such is the influence of Jaws in a republican 
government like ours, Jn monarchies, aristocra- 
cies, and hierarchies, they may originate in differ- 
ent causes and result in different effects. But these 


are not to our purpose, and we sincerely hope that 
experience will never teach, in our country, any 
thing of their appropriateness. 

Laws then being made and enforced for the gene- 
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ral good, it may, with all reasonable propriety be 
asked, from whence shall we derive our lawgivers 
and magistrates? That we, as a free people, choose 
them from among ourseives, is certainly a fact ;— 
but are they judiciously selected—taken with the 
greatest reference to general good, or are men ac- 
tuated by fietitious and mistaken principles with 
regard to these things? Now it appears to us 
that the question is of very easy solution. Legis- 
lators should, in order to establish good and whole- 
some laws, not be taken from any one class or pro- 
fession of men, but from the body of the people, 
whether they be tinkers, basket-makers, tunners, 
lawyers, physicians or farmers. The reason is ob- 
vious; there can be no individual engaged in one 
profession and know what is for the general good 
of another, so well asa member of that particular 
fraternity. Norcan an inhabitant of one town le- 
gislate to the needs and wants of another, so well 
as an individual who may have long resided there 
and become acquainted with its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. In New England—in the United 
States, the mass of population is, and forever must 
be farmers; for it is in vain to suppose that a na- 
tion can exist when the number who cultivate the 
earth falls in the rear of those engaged in commerce, 
manufactures and the arts. And it is equally vain 
and preposterous to suppose that the number of free 
white laborers, not servants but lords of the- soil, 
will not increase in as great and greater ratio as 
that of al! other callings put together. The great 
west with its fertile prairies says it will be so; and 
the south, the sunny south, from her hearts as pure 
and mild as her own skies, will send up a voice on 
her spicy breezes saying, the bonds whieh our fath- 
ers fastened on the sons of Africa, in due time 
shall be loosened, and the slave shall go out free, 
never to water our soil with his tears-or sweat any 


more, and our hands shall labor and our hearte 


shall not faint: we will build up our waste places 
and set hedges round about them, lest strangers 
enter in and spoil our land. 

If farmers are, or are to be the mass of the State 
or nation, they should by right of majority, by right 
of interest, and by right of sympathy, (for they 
must know, if they know anything, what the rights 
of the people reqnire,) lift the highest voice in the 
councils of state and national! deliberation, and they 
should choose their governors from among them- 
selves and their counsellors from the people, and 
not send men of other trades to be the proxy of 
their wishes. And here an argument we have 
heard employed very often, if not a thousand times, 
comes up to veto our doctrine—for how often have 
we heard it said that “farmers don’t know enough 
to make laws.” Wherein the code by which New 
Enland is governed now is better than it was in 


| cinnatus-like, he may at any time be able to leave 
‘his plough and hasten to the councils of the nation. 
| As long as such a state of things exists, our coun- 
'try may be safe. While the voice of the people, 
| the whole intelligent people is heard and regard- 
ed, foreign and domestic evils, though they may roll 
in like a flood, will meet with a reacting influence 
| which will hasten back their anger-kindled waves 
to deluge and clog the fountains from which they 
isprang. Let the people of the United States be- 
come an ignorant people, heedless of their laws and 
| their rights—let them cease to act on those princi- 
| ples of equity and independence under which their 
| fathers acted, and a degeneracy will spring up 
which will overshadow the land with its abominable 
branches, sapping as it grows the Jifeblood of our 
constitution and laws, and ere another half century 
has recorded its deeds on the page of history, it 
will be written of ours, the last and noblest govern- 
ment of earth, what tyrants would have written ev- 
ery where, that there is not virtwe enough in men 
to govern themselves. United America, with her 
territories stretching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from Niagara to the gulf, with her constitu- 
tion based on principles of general equity, and the 
corner-stones of her union cemented by the blood 
of her fathers, a noble band, has fallen, no more to 
have a name and place among the nations of the 
earth. W. B. 
Mount Osceola, May 25, 1840. 





PROGRESS OF VEGETATION DURING 
THE MONTH OF MAY, 1840. 


(Communicated for the N. E. Farmer.) 


May 2. We have had three rainy days during 
the week, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
weather has been rather cold withal. The Isabel- 
las on the back wall of the grapery have made shoots 
six inches in length, all of them showing two and 
three bunches of fruit. The vines upon the rafters, 
Hamburga, Sweetwaters, Linfindal and Rose Chas- 
selas, have all burst freely and made shoots two or 
three inches long. Early peas planted on the 6th 
April,.and radishes and onions sowed on alternate 
rows the 16th April, are all up finely. Chenango 
potatoes planted on the 4th April in a frame, are 
up four or five inches, and I intend to transplant 
them to the tield on Tuesday. Cherries, plums, 
peaches, and generally pear trees are in perfect 
blossom, and the horse chestnuts and mountain ash- 
es are leaved out yreenishly, indicating an early 
spring. 

May 9. Since Sunday last the weather has been 
uncomfortably cold. On Monday and Tuesday, it 
rained almost without intermission. ‘! he wind has 
blown raw and cold from N. N. E., and today the 





the “Spartan days” of the pilgrim fathers, is a i chilling blast has reminded us most forcibly of win- 


something we shall not attempt to unmystisize: we 


ter. Planting progresses but slowly: we have 


are quite sure, however, that the laws of modern | transplanted the sprouted chenangoes from the 
times are strangely removed from their ancient sim- | ame to the field; have planted early corn, seve- 
plicity: but “farmers don’t know enough (strange | ral hills of canteleupes under glass frames, two 


reflection on New England husbandmen! but stran- 


inake Jaws.” This is the very point to which 


ger that they will be gulled by such a doctrine,) to | t€8, (Dillinghams, Kidneys and | Robans.) 
we | Vines have advanced but little since Saturday.— 


| beds of carrots, and have finished planting pota- 


The 


woult call their attention; for if they do not know | Fruit trees are allin perfect blossom, Apple trees 


enough to make them, how can they judge of their 
workmanship when done ? 


in sheltered situations commenced blossoming on 


the 3d inst.; and I observed yesterday the horse 


Now every fatimer shonld know enough of the | chestnut tree near the Marine [iall in blossom, 


science of law, the principles which regulate its 


May 16. ‘The weather has been bright and clear, 


movements and establish ‘*s effects, to know when | with but little easterly wind since Saturday: a fine 


good and wholesome laws are made, when they --« 
carried into their proper effect, ana more, that Cin- 


| 


shower commenced vacterdav, atternnan at 8 eelk. 
which continued with slight interinissions into the 
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evening. Farmers have generally availed hiin:| 
selves of the fine season to plant potatoes, and we 
have sowed during the week carrots, parsnips, beets, 

peas and beans, ani! have planted a dozen hills of | 
canteleupes and water melons. We have also fin- 

ished transplanting strawberries, the old beds of! 
which are blossoming freely, and have staked and 
tied up the raspberries, which are very heavy with 
foliage. Early potatoes planted on the 6th April 
are all up distinctly upon the rows, while chenan- 
goes planted at the same time, are just breaking 


ground. Blossoms upon fruit trees ure most  pro- | 


fuse: the apples in particular, present dense mas- 


ses of flowers, and several of the smaller kinds, as | 


plums and cherries, are already setting their fruit, 
of which there is at present the prospect of great 
profusion. ‘The vines inthe grapery have grown 


surprisingly within the last three days, and I have) 
tied down the greater part of the spurs, both upon) 


the back wall and rafters. Thus far the Rose 
Chasselas has made the strongest growth, next the 
Hamburgs and Sweetwaters, and Jastly the Zinfin- 


dal, which has always pushed slowly with me, and | 


requires a long season to perfectly mature its fruit. 


May 23. On Sunday and Monday last, the weath-! 


er was intensely hot. Mr Ives’s therrometer, in 
an exposure similar to that of the late Dr Holyoke’s 

which was considered for so many years as pon 
dard authority, indicated 94° at one o’clock on Mon- 
day. Sucha great deyree of heat induced neces- 
sarily a rapid and vigorous progress in vegetation ; 
but since Puesday morning, the sky has been the 
greater portion of the time overcast, the wind has 


blown raw and cold E. N. E., producing what has | 


been familiarly termed “a dry storm.” The sea- 
son of blossoms has nearly or quite passed away, 





,set very full and strong, with the exception of pears, | ,| the winter + peedlate ofa j Bes oncow: “ « Abraham P. 
| the fruit of which is apparently much injured by a! Holdrich, of Spencertown, Pa., had an accurate 
mildew or blight, similar to that which frequently | memorandum kept of the butter made from a Dev- 
appears upon gooseberries, Some persons attribute | onshire cow, which calved last autumn. The re- 
| it to the intense heat of Monday, 1&th inst., while | sult was, that from the 10th December to the 10th 
others fancy it may be caused by the sudden chan- | January, including both days, there was made from 
ges from heat to cold, which however have not been | her milk 56 pounds of well worked butter—nearly 
| so great asin former years, the entire month of| equal to two pounds aday. The cow was fed with 
May having been remarkably free from frost. The | roots, hay and buckwheit bran. Estimating it at 
crop of apples will apparently be most abundant. | 25 cents a pound, the butter made in the depth of 
The fine weather has been most favorable to the! winter was worth S14, and if we consider this the 
growth of the vines, and the Isabellas on the back | average product of eight months in the year, the 
‘of the house are in perfect blossom, perfuming the | aggregate amount for that period would be $112.” 
grapery with a delightful fragrance. The opera- | 
tions of thinning the bunches, of which I have cut | 
out two ont of three, of shortening in the fruit spurs, 
land of training the new wood for another season, 
has furnished me constant employment each morn- | 
ing and evening during the week, and if we can/| 
| preserve the vines from mildew, the crop will be | 
| very fine. We have hoed for the second time, all | 
| our early potatoes, whieh never promised better at | 
this season ; have hoed our early corn, which is up | 
|three or four inches, looking very healthy aad | 
green, and have pricked out our celery plants from 
| the fraine to be transplanted to the trenches early 
,{im July. Peas planted on the 6th April are in per- 
fect blossom. Potatoes planted on the 8th, and 
| beans planted on the Ith inst: are all up finely, 
‘and we need only a rainy day or two, to ‘enable us 
| to rank this as the most favorable season for vege- 
| tation that we have eed for several years, | 


This shows the importance of keeping a good 
breed, and of keeping it well: like cultivating rich 
land instead of poor, it takes no more labor to milk 
and take care ofa goud cow than a bad one.—Ameri- 
can Farmer. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

Messrs Gaylord & Tucker—I think I have been 
very suce essful in farming the last year, and will 
| give you an account of the different crops I have 
raised and their product from 39 acres of limestone 
land. I do not mean to boast of raising more from 
an acre than other farmers, or of having raised any 
very superior crops; buton the contrary I am aware 
of having comminted many errors in my system of 
farming, ant am convinced that my crops last year 
ought to have been one fourth heavier, and that in 
future ] shall increase the product from year to 
year above whatI have raised last year. 


4 acres of barley, 180 bush, 


ON STRIPPING COWS. 
Winter Product of a Devon Cow. 


fruit of all kinds having set most abundantly, and if! Every milkmaid has been cautioned that the last|}7 do do 280 do 


our trees are spared from the ravages of the canker- 
worm and the caterpillar, we shall be favored with 
a most abundant harvest. The yellow locust trees 
are just leafing out, and mountain ash trees are 
blossoming beautifully. Canteleupes planted on 
the 9th inst. under the hand glasses, are all up fine- 


ly, but have already suffered some from the attack | 
of the melon fly, and we have this evening sprinkled | 


them freely with dry sulphur, having first watered 
them copiously. I have generally found this ap- 


plication very effectual in ridding the vines of buys: 


and insects of every kind, and have sometimes fan- 
cied that it has a tendency to promote the growth 


of plants. During the week we have hoed our, 


early peas and early potatoes, and have planted 
mange! wurtzel, beans, melons, squashes and pump- 
kins. Early corn planted on the 8th, and peas 
and beans planted on the Ith inst., are all up fine- 
ly upon the rows, The display of tulips has been 
very magnificent during the week in the gardens of 
amateurs. Mr Cubot’s bed, containing 1470 bulbs, 


was at its height of beauty yesterday, and some few | 


of the earliest are partially faded today. 

May 30. Since Sunday last, which was a cold 
easterly day, on which we were obliged to kindle | 
fires both morning and evening, the weather has | 
been remarkably wari, reminding one more of “ In- 
dependent” than of “Klectiow” week. Vegeta- 
tion of all kinds has advanced most rapidly under 


the influence of a scorching sun, which has been, . 


however, too powerful for light soils, which begin 
in many places to feel the effect of drought, so 
much so, that at Elfinglen we have found it neces 

sary to use water freely upon the grape border, and 
upon newly transplanted trees, ‘The season of 
blossoins has quite passed away, and fruit trees have 


| milk yielded by the cow at any one milking, is rich-|5 do do 225 do 
er than that which is first obtained —butthis is not 
the only consideration which shows the importance 685 bushels at 70c. $479 50 
of thorough milking. The more there is left in the | 4 acres It. spring wheat, 125 bu, at $1 M0, 137 12 

















udder, the less will the cow give at subsequent) 5 1-2 acres of rye, 244 bush. at 75c 183 00 
times, and the sooner will she “go dry.” After} 10 do of clear timothy, 20 tons; $15, 300 00 
once going through the cow-pen, the milk-woman| 2% do lucerne and red clover, fed 
or man, (for in New England the men milk the | green for soiling, cut three 
|cows,) ought to be compelled to go round again | times and valued at 60 00 
and completely strip each cow, | 11-2 acre in potatoes and-‘cabbages, 105 

The importance of this will be better understood | bush potatoes at 25e, 26 25 
if there be truth in the statement which we have | 700 heads of cabbage #t Bc. 21 00 
‘lately read, apparently on good authority. We 
confess we were not prepared to believe that the | $1,206 87 


difference was so great as there stated, between the | 
first and last portion of the one milking, The} 
statement is that 

“ Several large coffee cups having been sucees- | 
sively filled from one cow, till she was quite dry, | . : bi eas 
the following results appeared, great care having | Dry rot may often times be prevented th living 
been taken to weigh the cups when filled, to ascer- | trees if the wounds are ca refully covered with a 
tain that they held exactly the same quantity. _ composition made of ih tallow, bees wak, uae 

In every case the quantity of cream was found to | Ochre melted and mixed well together — and 
increase in proportion as the process of milking ad- | where it is necessary, for want of time in the 
‘vanced. In different cows the proportion varied, | SPiMgs to resort to waiter trimming, this method of 
‘but in the great number, the excess of cream inthe | P™evention should be resorted to. It ie cheap, 


\s e ] ad! the wood excluding moistu 
last cup as “compared with the first, was na sirleen| ingle, and adherea tathe wuo oe ~ 


Yours, respectfully, 
FREDERICK SEITZ, 
Easton, Pa., March, 1340. 


| | mnled 
‘to one! In some it was not so considerable, there- |“ it is healed over, 
fore as an average it may be called as ten or twelve 
to one. 


Every person who has anything to do with cook- 
f ing ought to know, that when water is once made 
jercam was no less striking: the cream given by the | to boil.all that is further necessary, is just to keep 
first drawn milk was thin, white and without con- it up te that temperature ; any additional fuel add- 
sistence; while that furnished by the lost was|ed is wasted, for water heated in an ordinary culi- 
thiek, buttery, and of a rich color,” 


The difference in quality of the two sorts « 


| nary vessel, cannot be made more than boiling 
In the Philad?!phia Farmers’ Cabinet, we have | hot. 
| | 
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AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In a former number we made some hasty remarks on 
this subject ; and these remarks we shall continue in 
this case, not intending at this time to discuss the sub- 
ject fully or elaborately. 
another occasion and place. 





This duty we reserve for 
Buta few cursory hints 
may be of use if they keep the subject more and more 


before the public mind ; and induce the intelligent and 
reflecting to look at it in its various important relations, 

There are no natural and inherent incapacities in 
Massachusetts, which forbid her agriculture becoming 
a profitable and commanding interest. Every one ad- 
mits her extraordinary success in commerce and man- 


ufactures and the mechanic arts. Her commercia! ma- 
rine is the second in the union; and indeed a large part 
of the commerce of New York is owned and navigated 


by New England men and equipped ant sustained by 
New England capital. In inanufactures and the im- 


provement of the mechanic arts, she is in the rear of 
no State in thé Union; and taking into the account the 
amount of her population ani territory, she may clhial- 





lenge a competition perhaps with any of the older coun- 
tries of Europe. Her fisheries, her commercial profits, | 
the increased value which her manufacturing industry | 
gives to the raw material about which it is employed, | 
add essentially to her wealth; and with an inflexible 

determination to maintain a svund currency and a 

healthy and safe system of credit, there is no reason | 
why she should not become.one of the richest, and con- | 
tinue, as we believe she now is, one of the-most pros- 


perous communities in the world. 

The extent of her agricultural interest has not yet by 
any accurate examination been ascertained. It is much 
to be regretted that this has not been done; or at- least 
that measures have not been put ina train to accomplish 
it. The approaching valuation of the State, which takes 
place once in ten years, and which in course is to be 
taken the present season, will do. something towards it; 
but these returas can be considered only as an imperfect 
approach to exactness, because there is a natural effort 
on the part of those who make them, to make thei as 
low as possible. This was formerly the practice with 
a view to avoid the payment of the State tax; and 
though no State tax has been levied for several years, 
yet men still act under the same influence, and make 
the smallest returns they conscientiously can, where 
conscience has any thing to do with it, lest they should 
be rated too high in the valuation and assessed accord- 
ingly in the taxes of their own town. 

It is believed, however, that could any thing like the 
same fullness and exactness be exerted in obtaining sta- 
tistical returns of the agricultural producta of the Se-+- 


weil | 


as have been exerted in obtaining the returns of her com- 
mercial enterprise and her manufacturing industry, the 
results would be highly gratifying, and muteh transce.’4 
the calculations or opinions generally entertained. Yer! 
on the other hand it must be admitted, that not a sixth 
part of our soil is cultivated which iscapable of jprofita- 
ble cultivation ; that of that which is cultivated iby im- 
proved husbandry the products might be almost q uadru- 
pled; that we have no agricultural products for e xport ; 
that our imports of agricultural products are very _ large ; 


that we do not supply, excepting to a very small e -xtent, 
our own bread, butter, cheese, beef, pork pota- 





» mutton, 


no capital is employed in agriculture, in the way ‘n 

which it is employed in trade or commerce. We do not 
like to make these confessions; and yet we must make 
them. 
by a barrier as impassable as the walls of China, she is 


We believe that if Massachusetts were walled in 


perfectly capable to support in comfort and luxury from | 
the products of her own soil, a population four times as 

large as she now has. We believe it would be for the 
interest, happiness and morals of her people, if she were 
driven to the stern necessity of duing it But calecula- | 
tions of any such issue or condition would be perfectly | 


idle, while so many other resources or occasions fur the 
application of labor and capital present themselves, af- 
 rding the opportunity of an immediate and apparently 
a much more liberal return. 

The island of Nantucket, regarded as it commonly is, | 
asa mere sand bank in the midst of the ocean, to be 
beaten by waves and swept over by the cold winds, can 
searcely be said to have admitted @ plough into its soil ; 
and yet there cannot be a doubt that its agricultural ca- 
pacities, if properly brought out, are sufficient to main- 
tain, without any foreign dependance whatever, a popu- | 
lation three times as great as it now has; but what can | 
be expected while oil retains its present prices, and from 
men trained to think no pursuit’ man'y or spirited but 
the pursuit of whales over the whole Pacific ; and whom | 
you might as well expect to keep quiet when they hear | 
the blowing of a spermaceti, as to keep a race herse | 
still when he is brought out upon the ground where he | 
has won many a plate. 

What we have said of Nantucket is true of other parts | 
of the State; and the general rush of our young men 
into professional pursuits, or the pursuits of trade and | 
commerce, in our cities, seems almost fatal to the hopes | 
of any great advancement of our agriculture. Yet facts 
upon facts, observation, and experience have satisfied | 


.us, that in an assiduous, skilfal and well conducted ag- | 


riculture, even in Massachusetts, the chances of obtain- | 
ing a comfortable livelihood and an honorable compe- | 
tence, areas favorable as in any pursuit to which the | 


by the same machine the same field was manured with 
twenty five bushels of poudrette, evenly dropped in the 
drill. The calculation was to make the drills four feet 
apart; and to plant the coin 13 inches in the: drill, 
3 kernels ina hill, with the intention of removing one 
and leaving two to be matured. ‘The machine was adapt- 
ed to tho planting and sowing every other variety of 
seed, evento the smallest, and with like exactness. The 
machine worked well; though we think it m ght have 
been made less cumbrous than it was ; but it is not our 
intention at this time to describe it or compare it with 
others. The boy, if the mules had been well broken, 
might have been dispensed with, and the whole perform- 


| ed by one man; and this, upon the old system of plant- 


ing, furrowing, til:ing, manuring inthe hill from a hod, 
dropping, and covering, would have been equal to the 
Jabor of eight men. The machine could be built for 
ten dollars cost 


bor has been effected by this arrangement! yet men will 


Now what an immense saving of Ja- 


tell us, with as much braggadocio and self-complacency 
as their waistcoats will contain without bursting the but- 
tons off, that they want none of these new-fangled no- 
tions; they choose to go on in the old-fashioned way, as 
though the old-fashioned way was of course to be al- 
ways the best way. Now the old-fashioned way was to 
wear undressed goat skins, sewed together with strings 
of birch bark or pinned with thorns; to set on the bare 
ground ; to bake your dough in the ashes; to dip up 
your porridge in a wooden bowl] or a broken gourd, and 
to eat it withaclam-shell. Why cannot we go back to 
these blessed times of our great grandfathers. who were 
no doubt so much huppier and so much wiser, and so 
much better than we are. Alas! forthe sad degenera- 
cy of modern times; and the unhappy discovery, (ne 
doubt the effect of some demoniacal ageney,) of balanc- 
ing a meal-bag upon a horse’s back, without putting the 
meal in-one end and a stone in the other! H.C. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
‘We acknowledge the receipt of a package of the seed 


attention can be directed. of the Contee or {indian Bread Root, from H. L. Ells- 
We have already alluded to one great hindrance to | worth, Esq., of the patent. office, Washington. The 
ag icultural success in Massachusetts, and that is the }‘Bread Root is used for. food by the Florida Indians :— 
fact that no capital, properly speaking, is ever applied | Whether it will endure our climate or be of any use to 
to it. With the exception of the small amounts used by | us, remains to be proved. The seeds in question were 
our Connecticut river farmers, which they generally | handed to the President of the Mass. Hort. Society, and 
borrow fur six months, for the purchase of stock inthe | by him distributed among the members, who will do 


full to be stall-fed and turned off in the spring, we hard- | 
ly know a case in which a farmer thinks of employing 
any capital in agricultural operations and improvements, 
beyond what his own scanty means supply. ‘The idea 
of borrowing money with a view of -cultivating twenty | 
acres of lis farm insiead of: five,-and thus quadrupling 
his products without quadrupling the expense by which 
they are produced ; or in order to redeem a bog-meadow 
which now yields him no valuable return, but which by 
a judicious system of draining, might be rendered @iyj- 

nently productive, is an enterpries which would hag, 





.. occur to him—which often he has not ‘the courage to | 
undertake, or which if he snould undertake, his neigh- 
bor would be loud in condemning his rashnegs im thus 
involving himself in debt. To expect success in agri-| 
culture without a judicious expenditure of labor and | 
eapital, is As idle as to expect success in trade, or com- | 
méree, or manufactures, or any other conditions. | 


H.C 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINES. 
We have recently seen a field of six acres of corn 


planted in two thirds of a day with perfect exactness, 





oes, hay, oats, corn and rye 


; and thet in wuth li ttle or 


} to the best Havana sugar. 


their best to ascertain the merits of the plant. 

We have received a miniature map of the State of 
Maine, just published by Nath'l Dearborn, 53 Washing- 
ton street—one of the neatest and prettiest things of the 
kind we have ever seen. There are more towns Jaid 
down on it than on any other map of the State ever pub- 
lished. The boundaries designated by the treaty of 
1783, and the lines of division given by the king of the 
Netherlands and that claimed by Groot Britain, are al- 
so accurately laid down. 


We have been favored by a friend, with a specimen 
of refined maple sugar, manufactured by Mr Hosmer, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. §t is very white and clear and equal 
J. B. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June Gth, 1840. 
Messrs E. Wight, of Dedham, and FE. Weston, jr. and 


|F. Parker, of Boston, presented a large collection of 


native flowers 

Bouquets, by Messrs Carter, Bowdiich, Hovey, R. 
Howe and 8. Walker. 

Cut flowers from Jno. A. Kenrick, Newton; Scotch 


by amachine drawn by a pair of mules driven by a boy, Lyburnam, (fine) several specimens of Azalias, roses, 
and the machine held by a man ; and at the same time! and other flowers, 
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Dalilias, by Thos, Lee and M. P. Wilder, Esqrs. The | 
specimen of Ophelia by Mr Wilder, was very fine. We | 
should be pleased to.see other specimens of Dahlia re- 
pens, exhibited by Mr Lee. 

For the Committee. 
3. WALKER, Chairman. | 


FRHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, May 23, 1840. 


From J. P. Cushing, Esq, by D. Haggerston ; splen- 
didspecimens of the following select sorts of Grapes: 
Royal Muscadine, Black Hamburgh, White Sweetwa- 
ter, Golden Chasselas, and Grizzly Frontignae. 

For the Committee, 


E.M. RICHARDS. 


TPNOTICE. The-exhibition of Peonies for premi- | 
um, will take place at the Mass. Horticultural Society’s 
rooms, on Saturday next, 13th inst. Per order, 


Boston, June 6th, 1840. 8S. WALKER. 


W.’s faver shall have a place in our next. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospay, June 8, 1840. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 240 Beet Cattle, (including 60 unsold last 
week) 20 pairs Working Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, | 
250 Sheep and 520 Swine. 50 of the above Beef Cat- 
tle were from N. ¥. Market and 50 more are expected | 
next week. 50 Beef Cattle unsold, all of which are of | 
the first quality. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —A further reduction was sub 
mitted to and we reduee our quotations, viz: A few extra, 
$7 00. First quality, $6 50 a $675. Second quality, | 
$6 00 a $650. Third quality, $550 a 36 00. “a 

Working Oxen.—A few sales were effected. $70, 


$88, $IO0, and $110. 
Sales $20, $25, $27, 


Cows and Calves.—*“ Dull,’ 
$33, $35, and $37. 

Sheep.—We quote lots at #2 25, $3 00, $3 50 and 
$4 00. 


Sivine.—A|}| at Market sold. 
41-2 for sows and 51-2 for barrows. 
and 6 1-2. At retail from 5 to 7 1-2. 








Large shoats, to peddle, 
Smail pigs 6 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
feported tor tie New England Farmer. 


Range of the ‘Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprictors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 7. 





June, 1840. | 7A.M. | 22,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 


Monday, ty 88-7 cy so-p Bz 

Tuesday, o] Ot. 4. ome bigs | 8s 

Wednesday, 3) 55- | 66 | 66+) S.E. 

Thursday, | t& |} ve4 Tree 7 2 

Friday, &; 62 | 76.) 70 r= 

Saturday, 6! 60 oi ri 
71 te ge 1 oe fs 


Sunday, 





SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 


The subscribers offer fir sale a very extensive and com- 
plete assortinent of Seythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 
300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior — 


50 “ Meteall’s do do. 
50 “ ‘Tafi’s cast steel clo. do. 
25 “  Eneglishdo. do. Grass do. 
oe ° do. do. do. Cradle do. 
_ he do. do. do. Border do. 
100 “ Hall's Rakes, superior. 
ke Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
100 ‘“  Clapp’s patent Sevthe Snaiths. 
50 “ Baker’s do. do. do. 
100 “ Common do do dea 
2500 * Austin's superior Rifles 
2000 “ Common de 
19000 * Scythe Stones 
100 “Grain Cradles superior 


They would respectfully ca!! the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturists to the above assortinent, which consists of 
many of the hest kins now in use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 





31 f+ 52 North Market Street. 
May 20. 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
=> 





The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
most parts. of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to} 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now 
in use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake} 
on an averaze from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do | 
the wk well. They are coming into very general use in | 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, | 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a! 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 


GRAIN CRADLES, 








; —————— } 
= = ——S | 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very | 
general use in the New England States, where they were ull 
of late but litle known, although they have been.in very 
general use in the southern und western States, for many | 
years, “ahd which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in «a day when he cannot reap more than one The | 
difference in gathering a erep is so much in faver of cradling, | 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted! | 
hereafter, and the grain cradie will become of as much use, | 
as an implement of husbandry, as the plough now is. se 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manufac- | 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im 
proved plan; the scythe is weil secured and finished in a 
superier manner and tnade of the best east steel. 














CARNATION SEED. 


quantity of extra fine Carnation Seed, saved from one hun- | 
dred choice varieties, which they offer at 25 cents per paper. | 
We have ined it, and find that it vegetates.freely. It costly 
us 30 guilders per ounce, 20d Mert, the reprssentation made, | 
no doubt will give satisiaction te those who may be disposed | 
to try it. We have also very fine carnation seed at 124 cents 

per paper. ‘he seed yauy be sown with good success any | 
time in May or June JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
May 20. | 





FOR SALE. 
For sale a fine heifer Calf, from one of the best cows tn | 
the country, and by the celerated Ayrshire ball imported by 
Mr Cushing. Inquire ai this office, or at Winships’ estab) 
lishment at Brigmon. May 20. 


PURE BLOODED sTOCK 
For sale, three young Bulls, 7 to 9 meaths old, trom im- 
proved shorn horn Durham, Alderney, and, North Devon 
Stock. Inquire at this office. 
April 29 Ht 
GARD<NEFRsS KNIVES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have ihis season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, tor 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import 
ed. 
Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &e. &c. 
April 22 


| Prova, Genesee, 


WHOLESALE 


Aum, American, , 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs 
Pot, ‘ “sé 
Beans, white, Foreign 
we Domestic, . 
Deer, mess, 
No. | 
prime, 


Beeswax, White 
yellow 


, Baisries, American, 


Burrer, shipping, 
dairy, 
Canpres, mould, 
dipped, 
sperin, 
Currse, new milk, 
Ciper, ° 
refined, 
Jone Manuak, 
in casks, 
Fearners, narthern, geese, 
southern, gees: 
Frax. (American) . 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, 
Mackerel, No. 
No. 2, 
No 3 


\lewives, dry salted, No. ! 


Salmon, No.1, 

ecush, 
Baltimore, Howard 
Richmond canal, 
Alexandria wharf 
Rye, . ‘ 

Meat, Indian, in bbls. 


(ARAIN?: 


sireet, 


Corn, northern yellow, 


PRICES 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, 


CURRENT. 


pound 


hushe i 
' “ 


barre I 


| pound 


southern: flat, yellow 


white, « 
Rye, northern, 
Barley, : 


Oats, northern, (prime) 
southern, , 
Garispstones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. re 


do. do. do. 


Hams, northern, . ‘ 


fini 


southern and western, . 


Hay, best English, per ton, 
Eastern screwed, 
Hops, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, 
southern, 


ugh | 
shed: 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Leatuer, Philadelphia city tanuage, 


ceuntry do 


Paltimore city tannage, 


do. 


New York 


dry hides, 
read, light, 


Boston, do. siaughter 


Boston dry hides, 
Lisi, best sort, . ‘ 
Mozaesys, New Orleans, 

Sugar House, 


OL, Sperm, Spring, 
Winter, 
Whale, refined, 
Linseed, American, 
Neat’s Foot, 
Plaster Paats, per ton ol 
Por, extra clear, 
lear, 
Mess, 
Prime, 
Seeps;: Herd’s Grass, 


Red Top, southern, 
northern, 

Cauary, 

Hemp, 

Flax, . 


Ked Clover, northern 


Southern Clover, 
Soap, American, Drown 
> Castle, 
TaLLow, tried, 


VRAZLES, LS sort 
' 


Woot, prime, or Saxony bleoces, 


American, full blood 


da. 3-4ths 
ao, }-2 

do 1-4 and ¢ 
Pulled superfine 
No. |, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 





pound 
dozen 
barrel 
bushel! 


pound 


“ 





quintal 


: } 
barrel 
“ | 
“ } 


bushel 


“ 


pound 


pound 
“ 


ask 


j q 
gallon 


2200 \hs 


“ 


barrel 


bushel 
“i 


pound 


pe Ni. 


} 
pouta 


WEEKLY. 


reoM 

5 
5 00 
450 
175 
200 
15 00 
13 00 
11 00 


10 


200 


! 
37 | 
9 
150 
150) 
60 | 
10 50 | 
8 50) 
375 
5 00 
17 00! 
5 00 | 
512 | 
4387) 
478! 
3 37 


35) 


54 
50 
59 
65 | 
40 
32 
18 00 | 
238 00 | 
tO} 
7 | 
16 00 
1660 
45 


10 
Lv 
29 
25 
26 
22 
21, 
21 
20 | 
75 
23 


5u 


2 
17 WV 


mc 8 


2n 


‘ 

ll 
18 
14 


37 


1 50 
400 
32 
37 


46 
12 
200 
175 
1 00 


4 00 
5 26 
18 00 
5 12 
5 26 
5 00 


55 
Bi 
60 


or 
‘uv 


33 
19 Ov 
30 00 
li 


18 00 
11 00 


_ 
‘ 


ll 
1 
30 
27 
28 
24 
23 
22 
22 
85 
26 
55 
1 05 
110 


2 87 
18 OU 
16 00 
14 60 
14 00 
3 00 

80 
1 5¢ 
226 
2 Su 
1 62 

13 

es) 
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(Continued from page 406.) 
Today | made my first acquaintance with those 
abominable sloughs for which Illinois is notorious, 
Just as we reached the ten mile house a hard rain 
set in, and we were obliged to stop and make the 
best of wretched accommodations. 
The next morning was cloudy and so cold that 


we had to wear cloaks, although it was the middle 


of June. We travelled four miles over the prai- 
rie, when we came to a belt of timber and found 
six miles of the worst road | had yet seen, if road 
it may be called, for in this State no jabor is done 
upon the road except to build corduroy bridges over 
sloughs that have become impassable. In the 
midst of this timber there is a little hamlet of log 
cabins called Independence, though as well known 
in the vicinity by the name of Pin-hook. This 
town, as it is called, contains ‘two stores, and, what 
is an uncommon eight, a school-house. About a 
mile from town we came to the Embarras river, and 
as the ferryman lived half a mile on the other side, 
we found ourselves in an embarrassing situation. 

Here we fonad six wagons and as many families 
of emigrants from the east. The men were cutting 
fuel, watching their horses that were grazing, &c, 
The women were washing, cooking, and arranging 
their goods, while the children, inthe happy care- 
lessness of youth, were playing all manner of 
pranks upon the river banks: the whole forming a 
capital scene for the pencil. I entered into con- 
versation withthese people and found them from 
different parts and bound some for Sangamon coun- 
ty, some for Missouri, and some for, they knew not 
where, only they were poing west, and I thanked 
my stars that I had not been mad enough to bring 
my family hither, but that they were then enjoying 
the comforts of home. 

Having at last got the ferryman down to the 
river, we crossed over and stopped at the first farm 
house ; this is in Coles county. 

The next morning we saw several wagons mov- 
ing east, and as it is.as inuch a custom to inquire 
where one is bound, where from, and to ask other 
similar questions, as it is for ships at sea to speak 
each other, we were soon acquainted with their his- 
tory. These people had been, some to Warren 
county, on the Mississippi, and others to Jowa ter- 
ritory. They had all been sick, and had lost many 
of their kindred by death ; they had sacrificed their 
property, and, poor and disheartened, they were al- 
most begging their way backto the east. JThis 
group and the one we saw yesterday are specimens 
of what may be seen daily on all the great routes 
in the west. 


We took leave of our host, who was a jolly Ken- 
tuckian, after breakfast, and pursued our way over 
level prairie, so soft that our horses tracked deep 
at every step, but nosloughs. We had to ford one 
creek about three or four feet deep, and at the end 
of 20 miles we came to the Great Okaw, a narrow 
sluggish stream, which we crossed by a ferry, and 
as it was 16 miles tothe next timber, we put up, 
for it is impossible to travel in the night, and the 
traveller must seek a shelter before night or camp 
out, which, for a person unprepared for it, is no 
joke. 

Early on the following morning, we started in 
company with two other wagons from the east, and 
travelled over low prairie, and were obliged to go 
through three sloughs of the “biggest kind,” each 
nearly, and one of them more than a quarter of a 
mile wide. I was obliged to wade and lead my 





horse in water up to my hips, and fortunately got 
through without assistance, while my fellow trav- 
ellers were obliged to hire an ox team to haul them 
through. At 6 o’clock we reached the Little Ohaw, 
| which we crossed on a rude bridge, and put up, 


| having consumed the whole day travelling 16 miles, | 
nd | 


and we were very diligent too. 


lew travellers, who kept the road to Springfield, 
'while we turned off north towards Decatur, and 
| having reached there we concluded to tarry until 
ithe next day. Decatar is built upon a broken piece 
| of ground, on the north side of the Sangamon river, 
|(which is here about 50 yards wide,) 35 miles above 
Springfield, and is the seat of Macon county. It 
is full of stumps, has a few good houses at respect- 
able distances, andcontains about 200 or 300 in- 
habitants ; but being the only town in the county, 
it has considerable trade and may become an im- 
portant place. Here for the first time, 1 saw an 
ox mill for grinding corn: I afterwards saw many 
of them. The construction of them is simple; a 
circular plane is made of plank, with a shaft in the 
‘centre from which it is braced: the shaft is inclin- 
ed 15 or 20 degrees from a perpendicular, which 
gives the plane the same inclination to the horizon, 
and the gearing is on the periphery of the plane or 
platform, and upon this from two to six oxen are 
placed, according to the size of the mill, who put 
the machine in motion. It is the simplest kind of 
tread-mill. 


We left Decatur early by thenorthern road. It 
wasa splendid morning: the air was clear, the sky 
cloudless, and the prairie being higher and more 
rolling, the road was dryer and better than any we 
had seen for a long time, and we rode on in high 
spirits. About 9 o’clock we came to an impassa- 
bie creek, and supposed that we had misunderstood 
the directions we had received in town, and were 
out of our way—a misfortune to which travellers 
are very liable, for inost of the inhabitants are new 
settlers and quite ignorant of the geography of their 
own neighborhoods, and those who do know any- 
thing about it, are as bungling as the sons of Erin 
in giving directions. In our dilemma we turned to- 
wards the head of the creek, hoping to strike the 
proper track in that direction, and - after travelling 
until noon without finding any other track or mak- 
ing any progress in our way, we came to a halt. 
|The creek where we then were, though broad was 





grove where we entered the prairie was just dis- 
| cernable, and we could see timber-upon the other 
| side, at the distance of from 10 to 15 miles. We 
did not like to go back and we knew not the way 
forward. My companion had a pocket compass and 
map, and with the assistance of these we ventured 
to proceed. Having taken the bearings of the 
grove we had left and of our track, we computed 
our departure as accurately as we were able, and 
laid down our course ; then crossing the creek we 
travelled by the compass over the trackless prairie 
until late in the afternoon, when we struck the tim- 
ber withina few rods of the road we should have 
travelled. We had then five miles to travel over 
as bad a road as was ever travelled, to get to Clin- 
ton, a new town on the north side of Salt Creek, 
which stream we crossed upon a bridge very much 
like the roof a Dutch barn, and near which we got 
stuck in a mud-hole from which it took us an hour 
to get out, I never before realised the extent of 
the misfortune of those who get rowed up Salt creek. 





fordable, being only about two feet deep. The 


JUNE 10, 1840. 


It was not until past 8 o’clock that we got to quar- 
ters, fatigued and hungry enough to make very in- 
different accommodations agrceable. 

(To be continued.) 


THe Whueat Friy.—When there is an abun- 


| dance of clover or hemp around a wheat field, it has 


In the morning we parted company with our fel- | been ascertained to a certainty, that very much less 


| injury will be done to the wheat by the grain flies, 








than in most other situations, —The reason is plain. 
‘The weevil deposits its egg on the sweetest plants 
it can find, and prefers the clover or hemp even to 
wheat. 

Might it not be a good plan for farmers, whose 
wheat fields do not happen to be situated in the 
midst of a clover field, to sow a pretty wide row of 
hemp around the outside of the let forthwith.— 
Maine Cultivator. 





App.es, of this years’ growth, the first we have 
seen, were selling in our market yesterday at 
twelve and a htlf cents per quart !— Baltimore Sun. 


Hor Cory.—New corn made its appearance in 
the New Orleans market, on the 8th ult. Ours 
is’nt quite fit to eat yet. 

















SINA SILK WORMS EGGS—$5 PER OUNCE. 
The Eggs of the celebrated Sina Silk Worm, now offered 
for sale, were raised in 1839 by M. Camille Beauvais, super- 
intendent of the experimental silk farm, established near 
Paris, by the government of France. The Sina Silk Worm 
was introduced to France from China by Louis XVI. in 
1734, and has been proved by M. Beauvais to be supe- 
rior to all other silk worms. They are also stated to 
possess the precious property of hatching simultaneously. 
Just received, by the subscriber, from the Chevalier Bodin, 
who is the only agent for their sale in France. 
Each sheet contains an ounce and is signed “ Camille 


Beauvais.” 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
Orapply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 25. eptf 


BROUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 


We have recently received 50 lbs. fresh Broussa Mulberry 
Seed, which we offer by the ounce or pound. 
Mareh 11. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is et convineed that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel! Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, 1840. NAHUM WARI). 








Week's Treatise on Bees 
For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CQ. 

April 15. 

NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

The New American Gardener, containing practical diree- 
tions on the culture of Fruits and v.getables, including 
Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape Vines, 
Silk Strawberries, &c., by Thomas G. Fessenden, late 
editor of the New England Farmer. For sale hy JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

May 13. 








SILK WORMS EG6s. 

Just received, a few ounces of Silk Worms Eggs, from 

Smyrna, said to be of a superior variety. Price $8 per 

ounce, clean seed. JOSEPH LRECK & CO. 
April t. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—hut those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 5@ cents. 
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TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 


17 SCHiMWM, SPREET.....BUSTON 
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